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with the Soviet Pact, for which Benes was obliged to
fight again and again before he was allowed to realise it.
That the Pact ultimately proved to be worthless, was due,
as all the world now knows, to circumstances that had
nothing to do with the Pact itself. At the same time,
Benes was never stubborn, and was always prepared
to yield to well-founded arguments or to the pressure of
events. As to the irrepressible optimism that was reflected
in Benes's statements as Foreign Minister and President,
Steiner thought that it was the optimism of a man who
was convinced that despite crises and catastrophes, truth,
reason and humanity must conquer in the end. That
Benes was also an ideal colleague is proved by the state-
ments of those who worked and struggled with him for
the creation of Czechoslovakia. As T. G. Masaryk, son
of President Masaryk, once wrote, * Throughout the
time of our exile there was not a single misunderstanding
between us.'

I frequently discussed all these matters with Dr Ivan
D6rer, Minister of Education and later Minister of Justice
in the Czechoslovak Government, during our work on
a book we wrote jointly. D6rer, a Slovak and a Social
Democrat, kept the interests of his Party rigidly apart
from the work of his high office, and his views and
judgment were strictly objective. Curiously enough, it
was through him that I had an experience which
exemplifies one of the principal defects of the Czecho-
slovakian parliamentary system. I complained to him
that the courts of justice were overwhelmed with work
and that there were consequently too many cases of judicial